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parents in the family and as loyalty to the emperor
and his government in public life. It was the highest
virtue, according to the Confucian school. The history
of the nation as taught in the Shu-king was in its early
part merely an illustration of Confucianist ideas about
good and bad government. Confucianism was do-
minant during the early centuries of the Chou dynasty,
whose lucky star began to wane when doctrines opposed
to it got the upper hand. The philosophical schools
built up on the doctrines of Lao-tzu had in the course
of generations become antagonist, and found favour
with those who did not endorse that loyalty to the
emperor demanded by Mencius; so had other thinkers,
some of whom had preached morals which were
bound to break up all social relations like the philoso-
pher of egotism, Yang Chu, according to Mencius^
disloyalty personified and the very reverse of his ideal,
the duke of Chou. The egotism recommended by
Yang Chu to the individual had begun to be prac-
tised on a large scale by the contending states, their
governments and sovereigns, some of whom had long
discarded Confucian rites under the influence of Tatar
neighbours. It appears that the anti-Confucian spirit
which paved the way towards the final extinction of
Wu-wang5s dynasty received its chief nourishment
from the Tatar element in the population of the nor-
thern and western boundary states. Among these
the Tsin was the most prominent. Having placed
itself in the possession of the territories of nearly all
of the remaining states, Tsin made war against the
last shadow emperor, Nan-Wang, who had attempted
to form an alliance against the powerful usurper, with
the result that the western part of the Chou dominion
was lost to the aggressor.
Mention may be made here of the outstanding
philosophers of the times. They were the following:
Lao Tzu, "the Old Fellow," who showed mankind
the "Way and Its Power" in his great prose-poem The
Lao-Tzu Tao-teh Ching; and taught men * to requite